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of another's ideas; the author makes a sustained and serious attempt 
to state in systematic form truth, which others may have contended 
for perhaps, but in which he firmly believes. And the result of his 
effort is a book which must be regarded as among the important works 
of contemporary thinkers. 

If one were so disposed, one would not have great difficulty in finding 
faults, more or less serious, in the book. In the first place, while the 
author is willing to reserve judgment concerning matters on which he 
has not reached a final decision, he is inclined to be too cock-sure on 
other questions which, in the minds of some, are still debatable. And 
the reader soon grows weary of being reminded that comprehension of 
the author's point of view, though difficult, is necessary. Furthermore 
there are many points which are passed over in the discussion with too 
great rapidity and concerning which too much is assumed. For 
example, the assertion that consciousness is subconsciousness organized 
is not obviously true, indeed the meaning of the statement is not so 
apparent that he who reads may discern it; and yet I have nowhere 
found a clear-cut explanation and proof of the proposition. Of more 
serious import is the criticism that some of the basic tenets of the book 
are not made clear, either as regards their meaning or their justification. 
The primitive unity of consciousness, for example, is a fundamental 
category of the system which the author aims to build; and yet one 
searches in vain for a comprehensible definition of it, for a clear state- 
ment of the difference between it and subconsciousness from which it 
apparently somehow differs (p. 39), and for an explanation of how it 
evolves into that secondary unity of consciousness, that explicit 
consciousness, which is the content to which the pronoun ' I ' usually 
refers. Despite these deficiencies, however, the book is stimulating 
and suggestive, and is a worthy example of what Italian thought has 
to contribute to the solution of our common philosophical problems. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

L'annee philosophique. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 

Vingt-quatrieme annee — 1913. Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1914. 

— pp. 270. 

The present volume of the Annee contains articles by MM. V. 
Delbos, Lewis Robinson, Ch. Maillard, G. Lechalas, F. Pillon, and 
H. Bois, and a philosophical bibliography in which sixty-six works 
published in France during 1913 are reviewed by MM. Pillon and 
Dauriac, the latter of whom, for the first time since the Annee began, 
has failed to contribute an original article. 
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In the first article entitled " Le 'Cogito' de Descartes et la philosophie 
de Locke," M. V. Delbos, taking account of the fact that Locke's 
opposition to Descartes is a commonplace in the history of modern 
philosophy, undertakes to trace certain currents of Cartesianism 
apparent in Locke's work. In developing the Cogito as a prime 
certain idea, Descartes also indicates the criteria of all true knowledge: 
clarity and distinctness of ideas. And by idea Descartes means all 
that is immediately conceived by the mind (vs. the body). Like 
Descartes, Locke proceeds from knowledge to things, not from things 
to knowledge; but, failing to appreciate Descartes' emphasis upon the 
priority of pure thought, Locke points to sensation as the original 
source of our ideas. Sensation, however, is not the only source of 
knowledge, and reflection demands recognition as the other source; in 
this way the Cartesian dualism of sense and understanding is partly 
assimilated by Locke. Descartes regards thought as the essence of 
the soul substance; Locke finds personal identity in the consciousness 
of self, thus advocating an ideal, instead of a substantial identity. That 
this treatment of the soul, by affecting the necessity of the Cartesian 
mind-body dualism, also tends to question its validity, is indicated by 
Locke's query whether God could not have conferred on matter the 
capacity to think. M. Delbos finds that Locke has taken from Cartesi- 
anism only a general idealistic method. Lacking a very clear idea 
of the Cartesian doctrine of truth, Locke regards intuitive and demon- 
strative knowledge as true because it seems to us to be true, without 
inquiring what it is that makes the apparently true really true. The 
correction and expansion of Locke's method by Berkeley and Hume 
result in phenomenalistic idealism, freed alike from the notion of sub- 
stance and from the notion of rational truth, both of which Cartesian 
doctrines Locke had appropriated without assimilating them. From 
another angle, we can see Condillac and his disciples disembarrassing 
Locke's constructive method from the innate faculties which it had 
retained despite its opposition to innate ideas. 

M. Lewis Robinson in his article, " Un solipsiste au XVIIF siecle," 
discusses the work of Claude Brunet, a thinker whose boldness, out- 
stripping Berkeley's both as a solipsist and as an idealist, places him 
in closer relation to Fichte than to the Bishop of Cloyne. Lacking 
the capacity to express his ideas effectively, or to link them to the 
philosophic thought of his age, Brunet's originality did not impress 
his contemporaries seriously enough to win him a place in the philo- 
sophic hall of fame. 

The third article bears the title " Les antinomies math6matiques 
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de Kant et l'id6e de temps." The author, M. Ch. Maillard, believes 
that Kant has arbitrarily limited the number of the mathematical 
antinomies by failing to include the antinomy arising out of the prob- 
lem of the continuity of change: Thesis: All change in the world takes 
place by the addition of discrete states; Antithesis: All change in the 
world takes place in accordance with the law of continuity. Before 
turning to his discussion of this neglected antinomy, M. Maillard notes 
that Kant's solution of the first antinomy (the world has a beginning 
in time — the world has no beginning in time) is in reality an accept- 
ance of the antithesis, and deals with the views of MM. Couturat 
and Milhaud and with those of the Russian thinker African Spir, 
which lead to the conclusion that the very existence of the present 
world implies a beginning of the world. The antinomy of change 
resolves itself to the following reasoning: if, in passing from state a to 
state b, the changing thing had to traverse an infinity of terms, 
b would never come into existence, since, by definition, the series 
is inexhaustible. Renouvier recognizes this opposition of our 
thought to the supposition that an infinite number of successive 
events could take place in the interval separating two of our per- 
ceptions. Kant's successors, Fichte and Schelling, attempt to solve 
this difficulty, Fichte by distinguishing between the real and the re- 
flective Ego, Schelling by declaring that the infinite series is continuous 
for the productive intuition but discrete and synthetic for reflection. 
These views and distinctions are developed today by M. Bergson, who 
maintains the possibility of reconciling the continuity and the dis- 
continuity of change by attributing the former to intuition and the 
latter to the understanding, a position which, according to the author, 
leads M. Bergson to contradictions. In direct opposition to Kant who, 
regarding the law of the continuity of all change as an indubitable 
principle a priori, ignores the antinomy therein involved, and to those 
of Kant's successors who have tried to maintain the possibility of an 
infinite continuity in change, M. Maillard upholds, in this antinomy as 
in the first antinomy of time, the validity of the thesis: the world has 
a beginning in time, and change is discontinuous. But does this mean 
that time itself has had a beginning and is discontinuous? This 
difficulty arises only when we identify temporal change with time 
itself. Real succession is discrete (Renouvier), but time itself is an 
abstract concept which need not logically exclude the concept of 
continuity (Hamelin). According to M. Maillard, if time is the simple 
schema of empirical succession, it has commenced with the latter; and 
if it is a concept, the continuity essential to it does not involve the 
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necessity of regarding change itself as continuous. The Transcendental 
Analytic demands a revision of the Transcendental Aesthetic and M. 
Maillard raises the question whether Kant himself was not conscious 
of the necessity of this revision. 

M. Lechalas, in the next article, " Les anndes de maturite d'Eugene 
Fromentin," completes his study, published in 191 1, of the apprentice- 
ship of the great painter and writer of the Sahara, basing his discussion 
on the recently published volume of M. Pierre Blanchon, Correspond- 
ances et fragments inedits d' Eugene Fromentin. 

In his article, " Comment s'est formee et developpee la doctrine n6o- 
criticiste de Charles Renouvier," the editor, M. F. Pillon, undertakes 
to explain how the general ideas of the neo-critical doctrine formed 
themselves in the mind of Charles Renouvier: the law of number, the 
principle of relativity, the idea of a first and absolute beginning, 
creationism, libertarianism, belief in the unity of God. The author 
discusses the origin and the development of Renouvier's thought, 
indicating the essential reasons which, in his view, make the powerful 
theory of Renouvier inconsistent and in need of correction and com- 
pletion. The article takes its cue from one of the last chapters of 
Renouvier's work, Esquisse d'une classification systematique des doctrines 
philosophiques, and M. Pillon's general treatment is largely based on 
that work. 

The last article, by M. H. Bois, is entitled " Le 'retour 6ternel ' 
de Nietzsche." Readers of the Stoics, Plotinus, Blanqui, Spencer, 
Le Bon, Guyau, and others, know that Nietzsche was not the first 
exponent of the idea of eternal recurrence. But Nietzsche's expression 
and use of it were so striking that it has become in a peculiar sense a 
Nietzschean doctrine. Nietzsche's own record of his vivid experience 
in August, 1881, when the idea first "came to him" "at Sils Maria, 
6500 ft. above sea level and much more above all things human," and 
of the deep emotional states to which the idea gave rise, has led his 
commentators to seek and find several psychological explanations of 
this episode in Nietzsche's life to which we owe so many great pages in 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. M. Benoist Hanappier explains it as a case 
of false recognition. Again, as Fouillee and Hoffding have noted, the 
philologist-philosopher Nietzsche could and probably did borrow his 
idea from the Greeks, or perhaps from Guyau or some other exponent 
of the doctrine of eternal recurrence. Moreover, there is record that 
Nietzsche was aware of this doctrine in his youth. So, alongside of the 
possible explanation of Nietzsche's experience at Sils Maria as a case 
of false recognition, there is the other explanation that Nietzsche 
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mistook for a radically new idea and for a while guarded as a secret a 
doctrine which was old, not only in the history of thought, but in the 
history of Nietzsche's own thought, — that Nietzsche's experience, in 
other words, was of the sort which M. Flournoy has designated as 
cryptomnfoie. After this discussion of the psychology of Nietzsche's 
experience, M. Bois gives an account and a criticism of the doctrine 
of eternal recurrence as it was developed by Nietzsche. The sum of 
forces constituting the universe is constant and determined; the 
universe can neither diminish nor grow; the forces in the universe 
are eternally active. No matter how great the number of possi- 
ble phenomenal combinations, therefore, infinite time has exhausted 
them all in the past, and universal evolution is thus bound to repeat 
itself and go eternally through the same immense cycle. Is this 
doctrine useful, in case it be true, and is it true, is it really tenable? 
M. Daniel Halevy finds in Nietzsche's thought an insoluble antinomy 
between his two favorite ideas, that of the eternal recurrence and that 
of the Superman, an antinomy evidenced in Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
especially toward the end. On the one hand, humanity is urged to 
bring forth something higher, something new, the Superman; on the 
other, " there is nothing new under the sun." M. Ernst Horneffer, 
on the other hand, sees no contradiction between the two ideas. Only 
victorious life, only the Superman, could endure the idea of eternal 
recurrence. This idea is therefore the terrible instrument in the hands 
of the philosopher, to educate humanity up to the point where the 
idea will no longer be terrible. Thus M. Oskar Ewald has drawn two 
Nietzschean categorical imperatives: — one from the idea of eternal 
recurrence, " Act at every instant of your life as if that instant had an 
eternal value and were to multiply itself to infinity," and the other 
from the idea of the Superman, " Act always as if you willed that the 
Superman be born of you, seek as far as you can to realize him in your- 
self." But both of these categorical imperatives lose all their signifi- 
cance just as soon as we recall the rigorous deterministic basis on which 
Nietzsche's whole doctrine of eternal recurrence rests. If ' there is 
nothing new under the sun,' all our wishes and aspirations are ' vanity 
of vanities.' The miserable man can find scant inspiration in the 
prospect of the eternal recurrence of his wretchedness; even the happi- 
est man, as Leopardi says, would find life unsatisfactory if only repeti- 
tion, and no further happiness, were possible for him. Indeed, the 
Hindu doctrine of transmigration has an advantage over Nietzsche's 
eternal recurrence, for it holds out a hope of amelioration, while 
Nietzsche's inevitable circular round is disheartening. In any case, 
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whether useful or not, is the doctrine of eternal recurrence true, is it ten- 
able? The absence of recollection by consciousness of the state which 
it is ' repeating,' the lack of any psychic thread of continuity, is the 
first radical objection to the doctrine. If the ' identical ' world states 
differ solo numero and not in space and time, they are indiscernible, 
and in that case the repetition of indiscernible worlds is as absurd as 
their pretended multiplicity. And, on the other hand, if these world- 
states differ also qualitatively, then they are discernible, but are no 
longer identical, and the doctrine of eternal recurrence falls down. 
The difficulty with Nietzsche's whole conception is that it is so strangely 
mechanistic: it works to death the principle of the conservation of 
energy and treats the world as if it were constituted merely of atom- 
istic groupings of forces capable of being mathematically calculated. 
Aside from the fact that even the physical science of today does not 
use the principle of the conservation of energy in quite as dogmatic a 
manner, there is one important point which affects radically Nietzsche's 
doctrine, and that is its failure to do justice to the inexhaustible 
character of psychic life. As Fouillee puts it, " Mechanically, nature 
always repeats itself; mentally, it always changes." Mind is essen- 
tially creative; it can grow indefinitely; its law is the law of renovation, 
of progress, of tireless production. It is because it believes in the 
possibility of progress that it feels called upon to work and finds life 
worth living and eternalizing. Indeed only on such a basis of belief 
in true progress can one intelligently strive to attain the level of the 
Superman. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 



